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and a heated imagination disturb the regularity of its
operations. Their credulity increases his impudence, and
his impudence overpowers their credulity,"

Now, the reverse of all this is more nearly the fact.
Ordinary minds have more incredulity than credulity. It
is quite a mistake to imagine that credulity is the quality of
an ignorant mind; it is rather incredulity that is.

"Eloquence, when at its highest pitch/' says Hume,
" leaves little room for reason or reflection."

Now, on the contrary, true eloquence is the embodiment
or synthesis of reason and reflection.

" Eloquence," resumes Hume, " addresses itself entirely
to the fancy or the affections, captivates the willing hearers,
and subdues their understanding. Happily, this pitch it
seldom attains; but what a Tully or a Demosthenes could
scarcely effect over a Roman or Athenian audience, every
capuchin, every itinerant or stationary teacher, can perform
over the generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, by
touching such gross and vulgar passions."

All the above is simply superficial assumption.

Hume then speaks of "forged miracles and prophecies;"
but there is no proof of any forged miracle, or prophecy. -
He says that "there is a strong propensity in mankind to
the extraordinary and the marvellous. There is no kind of
report which rises so easily and spreads so quickly, especi-
ally in country places and provincial towns, as those con-
cerning marriages, insomuch that two young persons of
equal condition never see each other twice, but the whole
neighbourhood immediately join them together."

This is all nonsense. There is always a reason for these
suppositions.

Hume then goes on to adduce this same love of inspiring
curiosity and delight in wonders as the cause of the belief
in miracles.

" Do not," he asks, " the same passions, and others still
stronger, incline the generality of mankind to believe and
report, with the greatest vehemence and assurance, all reli-
gious miracles ? "